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What happens when labor agreements are 
negotiated on an industry-wide basis? The his- 
tory of collective bargaining in bituminous coal 
should make other industries hesitate before 
going too far in the same direction lest they find 
that in their agreements with labor they have 
“priced themselves out of the market.”’ 


Collective Bargaining 
in Bituminous Coal 


By Wa tpo E. Fisner, University of Pennsylvania 


OLLECTIVE bargaining is 4 device by which workers seek to minimize insecurity 
and inequality of treatment and to maximize earnings and opportunity. Its 
role varies in importance from plant to plant and industry to industry. Its 

value varies directly with the degree of disorganization in the industry. It is needed 
most where compeition is ruinous, profits are low, price wars are prevalent, wages 
have no floor, hours no ceiling, and working conditions no minimum standards. 
It was because these conditions have prevailed in the bituminous coal industry 
throughout so much of its history that labor organizations appeared before 1850 
and became a factor in a large portion of the industry. 

Organization remained within state lines until successive price wars accompanied 
by wage reductions led the operators and miners of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Western 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia to call the interstate conference of 1886. The 
agreement negotiated that year was short lived, and its collapse was followed by 
price wars and strikes which eventually resulted in the general strike of 1897. This 
stoppage was followed by a new agreement between operators and miners in IIlinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, and the Pittsburgh field of Pennsylvania, which set up an eight-hour 
day, wage scales in some selected occupations paid on an hourly or day basis, and 
standard tonnage rates for ‘“‘basing points’’ in the area to which other tonnage rates 
were to be related. 

This collective bargaining arrangement, known as the Central Competitive 
Field Compact, remained in effect for 29 years, although in four years when the 
conferees deadlocked, district contracts were negotiated. Collective bargaining in 
this industry was not confined to the Central Competitive Field. In 1902, the 
Operators of Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma established the ‘‘South- 


1 This article is a summarization of the findings presented in the monograph of the same title published for the Labor Rela- 
tions Council of the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce by the University of Pennsylvania Press. 
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western Interstate Field Compact’’ which also achieved a long history of collective 
bargaining. Islands of collective bargaining also flourished in central Pennsylvania, 
Iowa, Montana, Michigan, much of Washington, as well as western Kentucky, 
Wyoming, and certain sections of West Virginia. 


CoLLEcTIVE BARGAINING WHEN UNION AND Non-UNION OPERATIONS SERVE COMMON 
MARKETS 


Under the Central Competitive Field Compact, the operators of Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, and the Pittsburgh field of Pennsylvania operated under union agreements 
while most of their competitors in eastern Kentucky, a substantial majority in West 
Virginia and Tennessee operated on a non-union basis during much or all of the 
period. How did collective bargaining function during the 29 years that this con- 
dition prevailed in the industry? Data compiled from many sources throw light on 
the behavior of wages, hours of work, time worked by the mines, the rate structure, 
production, mechanization, employment, and related factors in both the union and 
non-union fields.? 

Trend of Hourly Rates of Pay. For the 11-year period, 1912 to 1922 inclusive, a 
comparison of the wage rates paid by the operators of eastern Kentucky, West 
Virginia, and Tennessee, most of whom ran non-union operations, with those in 
effect in the Central Competitive Field shows that the union tracklayers received on 
the average 13 cents an hour more than the non-union tracklayers and the union 
inside day laborers 17.8 cents more than the non-union inside day laborers. A com- 
parison of the hourly earnings of all wage earners in selected years in the twenties 
and early thirties discloses that the average hourly earnings of the unionized workers 
greatly exceeded those of the non-union workers. 

Hours of Work. The union mines operated on an 8-hour day during the 29 year 
period in which the Compact was in operation. In contrast, the employees in the 
non-union mines worked much longer hours in the early years—g.6 hours per day as 
late as 1912—and continued to work substantially longer hours than the union 
workers until 1917, when the length of the working day fell to 8.7. After 1919, the 
daily hours of work in the two areas were not far apart. For the eleven-year period, 
1912 to 1922 inclusive, for which comparable data were available, the non-union 
employees, on the average, worked 48 minutes longer each day. Taking the 11- 
year period beginning in 1912, the non-union mines averaged 209 days per year and 
the union mines only 187 days. After 1924 the non-union mines averaged an even 
longer working year, especially in the years 1926 to 1929. 

Average Annual Earnings. The average annual earnings of tracklayers and inside 
day laborers in the union fileds exceeded those paid in the non-union fields in every 
year of the 11-year period. The differential in favor of the union tracklayers for the 
period as a whole was $60 per year and that of the inside day laborers $157 per year. 


2 Important among the sources of data used in the analysis that follows are those published by the U. S. Coal Commission of 
1923, the U. S. Geological Survey, the U. S. Bureau of Mines, the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. Department of Labor, 
the wage contracts of the operators and the United Mine Workers of America, the Federal Trade Commission, and the U. S. 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
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Wage Differentials in the Union Fields. A study of the rates of pay of selected 
occupations in the union fields for the 29-year period discloses that wages moved in 
unison until 1918, when a fanning out process began and the increases granted to 
inside common laborers and to a lesser extent to the semi-skilled tracklayers greatly 
exceeded those given to the more highly skilled pickminers and machine miners. 
The increases of the inside day laborers for the entire period amounted to 316 per 
cent, those for tracklayers 295 per cent, and those of the pickminers to only 165 per 
cent. 

This comparison of rates of pay, daily hours, days worked per year, and annual 
earnings of the employees of union and non-union mines which served the same coal 
markets makes it clear that the United Mine Workers of America, under the Central 
Competitive Field Compact, was able to win wage increases which were substantially 
higher than those prevailing in the southern non-union coal fields. Moreover, 
despite a much shorter workday and a substantially shorter working year, the union 
was able to maintain higher annual earnings throughout much of the period. 


ImMpaAcT OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING ON UNION OPERATIONS 


What effect did this collective bargaining arrangement have upon the com- 
petitive position of the northern and southern areas? A study of production trends 
from 1896 to 1927 shows that the Central Competitive Field had great difficulty in 
holding its percentage of the total coal produced in the United States until 1921. 


Thereafter its percentage declined substantially. The percentage contributed by the 
southern coal fields, in which well over half of the production was mined under non- 
union conditions, rose steadily except for minor fluctuations, surpassed the union 
areas in 1925, and continued its rise until 1927. In 1898, when the Central Com- 
petitive Field Compact was established, the northern areas produced about 38 per 
cent of the total United States output and the southern fields only 13 per cent. 
In 1927, the southern fields produced about 38 per cent and the northern fields only 
25 percent. It should be pointed out, however, that part of the gains made by the 
southern area must be accounted for by the fact that it contained many newly-opened 
fields in which marked growth was inevitable. The rapid increase in production in 
the southern fields, however, must be explained to a considerable extent by the com- 
petitive advantage held by the southern operators as the result of more favorable 
terms and conditions of employment. This conclusion is substantiated in part by 
the fact that after 1927, when the Central Competitive Field Compact was dis- 
continued, the southern areas apparently made no further gains, and the output for 
both areas moved in parallel lines for the rest of the period. 


SouTHERN Propucers Maxre More Money 


Costs and operators’ margins are the best indicators for disclosing the com- 
petitive positions of the two groups of operators. Federal Trade Commission data 
show that labor costs in the northern areas were 8 cents a ton above those of the south- 
ern areas in 1918 and 9 cents a ton below those prevailing in the southern fields in the 
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first quarter of 1920. In the first period, however, the margins—the differences 
between total costs (exclusive of Federal taxes, interest on investments, and sales 
expense) and average sales realization—of the southern operations were 21 cents a 
ton higher than those received by the northern operations. In the first quarter of 
1920, despite the fact that they charged 33 cents a ton more for their coal than their 
union competitors, the margins of the southern operators were still 13 cents a ton 
higher than those received by the northern operators. In 1921, as reported by the 
United States Coal Commission of 1923, the labor costs of union operators exceeded 
those of the southern operators by 18 cents a ton, and their margins fell short of 
those of the southern operators by 10 cents a ton. 

The gains made by the southern fields at the expense of their northern com- 
petitors are also explained in part by their superior coals. That their coals, taken as 
a whole, are of higher quality is evidenced by the fact that when the markets for coal 
were tight, they raised their prices above those charged in the union areas and thereby 
increased their net income and when, on the other hand, coal was plentiful and 
selling became difficult, they cut their coal prices below those of the northern areas. 
Price cutting was possible in the southern fields since the operators were not under 
a contract to a union and could cut wages and modify terms of employment as suited 
their needs. How this policy worked to the advantage of the southern operators is 
disclosed by what happened in 1922. This year was one characterized by sharp 
competition. The northern producers, operating under rigid union contracts, were 
unable to cut wages or reduce hours. Those operators in the south who had no 
contractual obligations slashed their wages and hours and thereby reduced their 
labor costs to the point where they were 56 cents a ton below those prevailing in the 
Central Competitive Field. They also cut prices drastically, with the result that 
average value per ton in the southern fields—which, incidentally, included the value 
figures of union operators in that area—was 31 cents a ton below that which the 
northern operators deemed it advisable to charge. By the use of these methods the 
southern areas managed to obtain average margins which were 10 cents a ton higher 
than those received by the operators in the Central Competitive Field. 


GrowTH oF MacHINE MINING 


What action did the union operators take to offset the lower labor costs and 
selling prices of their southern competitors? One would expect them to turn to 
labor-saving devices and technological innovations. As early as 1896 the northern 
states mined as much as 22 per cent of their underground production by machine, 
as compared with 2.3 per cent, the proportion mined by this method in the southern 
states. The northern states maintained their leadership until 1916, when about 71 
per cent of their total underground coal was mined by machine. The next year the 
per cent of machine production in the southern states surpassed that in the northern 


states and, except for 1930 and 1931, maintained the lead until 1941, when the 
northern fields again moved out in front. 
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On the eve of World War I the industry turned to strip mining and in the early 
twenties to mechanical loading of underground coal. Both types of mining made 
great advances in the northern fields. By 1936, 21 per cent of the northern coal was 
produced from strip pits and 48 per cent was mechanically loaded. The comparable 
percentages for the southern fields were less than one-tenth of one per cent and 5.7. 
The lag in strip mining in the southern areas in part may be explained by unfavorable 
geological conditions and terrain. The fact that stripping operations in the south- 
ern fields were increased sharply in 1942 suggests, however, that the lag must be 
accounted for by factors other than seam conditions and terrain. 


CoLLECTIVE BARGAINING FOR ONLY Part oF THE INDUSTRY 


How may we summarize this experience with collective bargaining in the 
Central Competitive Field, in which the area of bargaining excluded a very sub- 
stantial number of producers competing in common markets? In this highly com- 
petitive and overdeveloped industry, an aggressive union raised the rates of pay 
substantially, reduced daily hours materially, and notwithstanding a much shorter 
working day and working year, maintained the annual earnings of its members some- 
what above those in the non-union operations. These achievements, however, 
placed the union operators at a decided competitive disadvantage since they were 
obligated to produce their product under rigid contracts which imposed inflexible 
wage scales on them and, since wages constituted a very substantial proportion of 
their total costs (60 to 65 per cent), took away their control over prices. The non- 
union competitors, operating under individual contracts, retained control over their 
wage scales and prices. They were able to adjust both their rates of pay and prices 
to changing business conditions and thereby undersell their competitors and main- 
tain a much better profit position. As a result, the non-union operators took away 
much of the business of their union competitors. To offset this trend, the union 
operators turned to technological innovations, which at first counteracted in part 
the encroachment of the non-union operations. The non-union producers, however, 


also resorted to mechanization. When mechanization in the non-union operations 


caught up with that in the union operations, the situation became intolerable for 
the union producers. 


Return oF RutTHLEss COMPETITION: 1927 TO 1933 


When the union would not make concessions to the northern operators which 
would place them in a competitive position with their non-union competitors, many 
of them decided to discontinue their bargaining arrangements with the union. 
Most of the operators in Ohio and the Pittsburgh field of Pennsylvania refused to 
negotiate new agreements in 1927. The few companies in Ohio which did so, secured 
a wage reduction of $2.50 per day and then refused to renew their contracts in 1930. 
The operators of Illinois and Indiana, who were in a more favorable competitive 
position, established new contracts which granted reductions that amounted to 
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$1.40a day. The downward movement of wages which began with the collapse of 
the Central Competitive Field Compact was further augmented by the depression in 
the early thirties. By 1933, average hourly earnings in this industry were 50 cents 
as compared with 79 cents in 1926, and annual earnings during the same period fell 
from $1489 to $752. Only the consumers benefited from this condition since the 
price of coal dropped to very low levels. 

The percentage of the total tonnage to which union contracts applied in 1933 was 
less than 20 per cent instead of 72 per cent, the proportion for which the union negoti- 
ated contracts at the height of its power. The situation looked very black indeed 
for the employees of the bituminous coal industry. The National Industrial Re- 
covery Act of 1933, however, was a boon to the United Mine Workers. Hundreds of 
organizers scurried through the coal fields to carry the news that the United States 
Government guaranteed all workers the right to join unions of their own choosing. 
Union membership grew by leaps and bounds even in the strongest non-union cita- 
dels. In a surprisingly short time most of the coal fields were organized. After 
months of protracted negotiations, the miners union, with the help of Federal 
agencies, negotiated wage agreements for practically the entire industry. 


Tue FuNcCTIONING OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN AN ORGANIZED INDUSTRY 





We are now confronted with a condition in which, for practical purposes, the 
entire industry is organized. How does collective bargaining function in such a 
situation? Collective bargaining in bituminous coal, strictly speaking, is not on an 
industry-wide basis. The bargaining arrangement which replaced the Central 
Competitive Field machinery until April 1941, conformed more closely to the Com- 
petitive situation in the industry. It included the producing fields of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Virginia, West Virginia, northern Tennessee, and eastern Kentucky. The 
operators of Illinois and Indiana no longer were represented in this determination of 
wages, hours, and conditions, but, like those of all other outlying districts, adjusted 
their terms of employment to those adopted by the Appalachian (Interstate) Con- 
ference, which included operators producing more than 70 per cent of the tonnage. 
In March 1941, the Appalachian Agreement collapsed because of the unwillingness 
of the southern operators to eliminate the North-South wage differential. There- 
after until 1948, the Conference which negotiated the basic agreement for the in- 
dustry was limited to Pennsylvania, Ohio, northern West Virginia, western Mary- 
land, and Michigan. In 1948, however, the Appalachian Conference was re- 
established and served as the bellwether for the industry. 

The agreements of 1935 established wage rates for most of the industry. Sub- 
sequent contracts widened the gap which has consistently separated, to the miner's 
advantage, the hourly earnings in bituminous coal and manufacturing industries as a 
whole. Hours of work, which for well over two decades have been much lower in 
the bituminous coal industry than in manufacturing as a whole, were substantially 
increased in 1944 and exceeded those worked in manufacturing in 1945. Annual 
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of earnings, which during the depression had fallen below those in manufacturing 
in industries as a whole, moved at about the same level from 1934 to 1943 and there-. 
ts after rose at a much faster pace. 
ai Figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics show that in 1947 bituminous coal 
1e miners earned $1.63 an hour and manufacturing wage earners $1.22. The data for 

annual earnings were $3,477 and $2,561 respectively.* These wage increases were 
as reflected.in higher labor costs, which rose to $1.76 a ton in 1945 compared to $.63 in 
‘i- 1933. The higher costs in turn affected the operators’ margins. After 1933 until 
ed World War II, the operators reported a plus income in only one year. The Bureau of 
.e- Internal Revenue data on net income and deficits disclose that in as prosperous a year 
of as 1925 only 1065 out of 3650 returns submitted for this industry reported a net in- 
res come, while in the depression year of 1932, 1575 out of a total of 1897 returns re- _§ 
ig. ported no net income. The situation improved after 1933, but the industry as a 
ta- whole continued to report deficits until 1940. The net income during World War II 
ter was far below that of World War I. In 1943, the industry reported a net income 
ral of 94 million. It is interesting to note that in that year 36 per cent of the corpora- 

tions reported no net income. 

TECHNOLOGICAL INNOVATIONS 

the Confronted with substantial increases in wage rates and higher labor costs, the 
1a operators continued to mechanize the mining process. It is interesting to note in d 
an passing that the rate of mechanization was halted in 1931; the per cent of mechani- ” 
ral cally mined coal remained fairly constant from 1931 to 1933—years characterized by ‘i 
»m.- substantial wage reductions. The upward climb of wages which began in 1934, i 
1a, however, was accompanied by a more rapid increase in the per cent of coal mined by bs 
Che stripping and a very sharp rise in the proportion of coal mechanically mined. The ‘ 
nof unionization of the southern areas by the United Mine Workers in the fall of 1933 i 
ted served as a real incentive to the southern operators to increase their proportion of 
on- mechanically mined and loaded coal. In 1945, approximately 83 per cent of the k 
ge. northern underground coal and 51 per cent of the southern underground coal was 
1ess mined mechanically. 
ere- Some idea of the extent of mechanization in this industry is indicated by the 
in- figures for the period 1922 to 1945 inclusive. During these years, the proportion of 
ary- underground coal cut by machine rose from 64.8 to 90.8 and that loaded mechanically 
re- from oto 56 percent. In addition, the proportion of the total output mined by strip 

pits increased from 2.4 to 19 per cent, and that mechanically cleaned rose from 4 to 
sub- 26 per cent. These data show a very substantial substitution of capital for labor. 
\er's Who gained from the very substantial technological developments since 1922? 
as a In answering this question the period will be broken down into two intervals. 
ar in During the years 1922 to 1932 inclusive, neither the coal miners nor the operators 
ally received any benefits. Average hourly earnings for the industry as a whole fell 
nual 


? Computed by the author from data on weekly earnings published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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almost steadily from a high of $.845 in 1923 to $.52 in 1932. The operators’ profit 
position was greatly impaired. In fact, the industry as a whole reported deficits in 
1925, 1928, and subsequent years. The 1922 margin of $.36 per ton presumably was 
replaced by a deficit margin in 1925 and probably 1924. Except for 1929, this 
deficit increased in size each year until 1932. The consumers of coal, on the other 
hand, were the real beneficiaries. Average value per ton at the mine dropped almost 
steadily from $3.02 in 1922 to $1.31 cents in 1932. But the low price of coal was not 
anet gain. Undoubtedly the disorganization of so important a sector of our national 
economy brought in its wake heavy social and economic costs. 


New ConpiTions APPEAR 


In the second period, 1933 to 1945, the consumers received little consideration. 
The forces of recovery, the enhanced bargaining power of the mine workers, and 
later World War II changed the whole picture. Average value per ton at the mine 
rose from $1.34 to $3.06 and average retail prices in 31 cities (unweighted average) 
from $7.65 to $10.27. The economic position of the operators showed some im- 
provement in the earlier years, but the industry as a whole continued to report 
deficits to the Bureau of Internal Revenue until 1940 and deficit margins on their 
cost forms to other government agencies until 1941. During World War II the 
industry moved out of the red and reported substantial profits. Compared with 
1922 and World War I, however, the industry was in a decidedly less profitable 
position. 

Between 1933 and 1947 inclusive, the workers made tremendous gains. Hourly 
earnings rose 226 per cent and annual earnings 362 per cent. Comparable figures for 
manufacturing industries as a whole are 176 and 194 per cent. In 1947, the bitu- 
minous coal miners earned $3,477 as compared with $2,561, the annual earnings of 
manufacturing employees. In January of 1948, the soft coal workers were paid 
$1.85 per hour and $75.78 per week for a work week of 40.9 hours. Moreover, 
union contracts protect the miners in their job, guarantee them improved working 
conditions, provide them with substantial vacations and greater safety. Until the 
war years these contracts reduced working time to a seven-hour day and a thirty- 
five hour week, with time and a half for overtime over 7 hours a day and 35 a week. 
In recent years they have provided for pensions and the health and welfare of the 
miners by a royalty which in 1948 was raised to 20 cents on every ton of coal pro- 
duced. These accomplishments are truly impressive. 


SHARP DECLINE IN EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 


The gains of the coal miners were not obtained without a price. Economic 
forces exacted their pound of flesh. Study of the annual reports of the U. S. Geolog- 
ical Survey and the U. S. Bureau of Mines discloses the impact of mechanization, 
more effective utilization, and the inroads made by competing fuels upon employ- 
ment opportunity as measured by men employed and man-days worked each year pet 
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million tons of coal mined. In 1922, the operators employed 1629 men to produce 
a million tons of coal; the number of men employed on this basis declined sub- 
stantially until 1929, when only 940 men were employed. In the thirties, the number 
of men employed fluctuated at a higher level. The downward swing which began 
in 1939 carried the number of men employed per million tons of coal to 663 in 1945, 
a figure which should be compared with 1629, the number employed in 1922, and 
1255, the number employed in 1933. 

The data on man-days give a more accurate measurement of employment op- 
portunity, since the operators, when confronted with layoffs have the choice of 
firing men or of working their employees fewer days per year. The trend of em- 
ployment as measured by man-days worked per million tons was a downward move- 
ment except for the years 1931 to 1934 inclusive. In 1945, man-hours per million 
tons numbered about 173,000 as compared with 210,000 in 1933 and 231,000 in 1922. 
The reduction in man-days per million tons was not as great as the decrease in men 
per million tons because of a substantial increase in days worked per year in the 
forties. These data give a clear picture of the rate of displacement of human beings 
in the bituminous coal industry. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


What conclusions may be drawn from this economic analysis of collective 
bargaining in the bituminous coal industry? 

The history of labor relations in bituminous coal shows the utter helplessness of 
the individual employee and employer in the face of economic forces and conditions 
that prevail in an overdeveloped industry. In any highly competitive industry in 
which the establishments are many and widely decentralized and supply common 
markets, collective bargaining under capable leadership is necessary not only to 
enable workers to maintain decent standards of living, but also to safeguard em- 
ployers’ investments. 

Experience with labor relations in this industry also verifies the contention of 
economists that successful collective bargaining must embrace substantially all 
producing fields serving common markets. The failure of the Central Competitive 
Field Compact must be laid largely to union inability to organize the southern fields. 
No system of collective bargaining can long work if one group of employers must pay 
rigid wage scales and meet union standards of employment, while another group con- 
ducts its business under flexible wage scales and working conditions arrived at 
through individual bargaining. Under such conditions the non-union employers 
control both costs and prices and can therefore dominate the markets. 

Once an industry, for practical purposes, is completely organized, the union is 
in a very strong bargaining position. The threat of non-union competition is gone. 
There is no one left within the industry to undersell the union operations and take 
away their markets. Moreover, the will to resist union demands on the part of the 
Operators is greatly weakened, since the increased costs occasioned by such demands 
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can more easily be passed on to the public. Competition with substitute products is, 
of course, a restraining factor, but in this industry it has not been a very effective 
force since 1940. Under these conditions, organized workers can push up wages 
materially and secure greatly improved conditions of employment with relatively 
little resistance. Recent developments in this industry have demonstrated the truth 
of this statement. 

A collective bargaining arrangement can be made to work in an industry in 
which one union has brought into its organization most of the employees in the in- 
dustry. How well it will work will depend upon the economic statesmanship of the 
representatives of the two parties. If both parties will assume their responsibilities 
to each other and the public, relate their demands to the realities of economic life, and 
share the gains of progress not only among themselves, but with the public, industry- 
wide bargaining can be successful. If the employers fail to resist uneconomic and 
unreasonable demands of Jabor organizations, then the system may succeed but at the 
expense of the consumer. If labor leaders insist upon getting all the traffic will bear 
and disregard the rights of the employers and the public, including the right to 
share in scientific discoveries and technological improvements, industry-wide col- 
lective bargaining will fail to function in the interest of society as a whole, and 
organized labor will benefit at the expense of the public and probably the employers. 
The resulting higher costs and prices, sooner or later, will bring into play compen- 
sating economic forces—greatly intensified mechanization, product substitution, and 
better utilization of product—which will exact their toll in the form of a reduction 
in demand and reduced employment opportunity. 


INI FL GW 


Holidays with Pay on Birthdays 
Won in Plant Contract 


Holidays with pay on their birthdays will be given to union employes 
of the Keystone Brass and Rubber Co., Broad st. and Lehigh av., Phila- 
delphia, under terms of a contract signed by the company and Local 
169, Warehouse Employes Union, AFL. The clause provides that any 
employe who chooses to work on his birthday will be given double pay. 
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Most of us learn to interview by working at 
it. Industrial psychologists who have been 
trained to use the “‘clinical’’ method are familiar 
not only with industrial management and psycho- © 
logical theory but also with the clinical method 
of appraising people by interview. Here aré sug- 
gestions drawn from the clinical method by a 
practicing management psychologist which will 
help any interviewer improve his skill. 


The Clinical Interview 


By J. H. McQuaie, Industrial Psychologist 
Toronto 


popular device in use for this purpose. One of the most difficult kinds of 

interviewing is for salesmen. Brief ‘‘sizing up’’ appraisals by most inter- 
viewers place too much weight on the candidate’s appearance and congeniality, 
neither of which has much relationship to sales ability. Better results could be ob- 
tained by hiring men directly from a comprehensive application blank, without even 
talking tothem. A glance at any convention group of successful salesmen will show 
that there is no common factor in their appearance which could be employed as a 
standard of selection. My experience in working with company clients has shown 
that successful salesmen vary in appearance from fat, tall, handsome, dark, to skinny, 
short, homely and fair. There is no definite appearance ‘‘type’’ which can be used as 
a criterion for selection. Unfortunately, however, almost every person has some 
personal preference, conscious or subconscious, which he looks for in the appearance 
of salesmen. Some like them tall, others go for stout, good-natured men; still 
others want strong chins, high foreheads or dark hair in their representatives. The 
casual interview gives all these preferences and prejudices a real opportunity to in- 
fluence the interviewer because he has no opportunity to get to know anything about 
the man except the way he looks, talks and acts when he is putting his best foot 
forward. 

If the applicant is congenial, a ‘‘nice guy’’ and socially skilful, he will likely 
make a good impression in the short interview and yet his ‘‘niceness’’ and con- 
geniality have little bearing on his ability to sell. Hundreds of ‘‘nice guys’’ fail to 
make the grade as salesmen every year. Many of these pleasant fellows are de- 
liberately charming in order that they can impress others well and gain advantages 
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T casual, short interview is practically useless in selection. Yet it is the most 
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from being well-liked. They are the ‘‘apple polishers’’ and ‘‘yes men’’ who get 
along well with people but fail to contribute much to the advancement of company 
business. They tend to lean on the company and exploit the sales value in company 
prestige and advertising. Their weaknesses do not show up until they are under 
pressure or subjected to some discipline. 


APPEARANCES ARE DECEIVING 


Some of the qualities which make a salesman, such as persistence, hard work and 
steadiness of effort, cannot be determined by his personal appearance or social be- 
haviour. The key to selling success lies in the ‘‘inner qualities’’ which cannot be 
appraised in casual interviews. In fact, the quick ‘‘sizing up’’ overlooks these im- 
portant qualities entirely. How can it, then, be anything but valueless? 

There are some people who feel that they have the ability to size men up quickly. 
However, most executives admit that this is impossible and many of them are using 
some additional methods for appraisal purposes. Any psychologist or psychiatrist 
who has completed formal training in the science of human behaviour, will admit 
that it is impossible to adequately appraise a man by looking at him and talking 
briefly tohim. These professional people have a technique for appraising the ‘‘inner 
qualities’’ which determine a man’s attitudes, motivation, stability and maturity. 

This method, known as the clinical interview, consists of reviewing with a man 
his history in all phases of his life from early childhood to the present time. By 
stimulating a man to talk about himself in all areas of his development including 
family, work, social, economic, hobby and spiritual life, the trained psychologist 
can get a clear picture of the man’s history and personality development. From this, 
he can make a fairly good prediction of his future performance. The clinical inter- 
view is based on the theory that men do not change very much from year to year in 
their basic habits and attitudes. Therefore, if you have a complete picture of a man’s 
past performance, you can make a fairly accurate prediction of his future. 

To use the clinical interview with complete effectiveness requires professional 
training and years of interviewing experience. The non-professional interviewer 
does not know the technique for getting information nor does he know the signifi- 
cance of the facts when he does unfold them. Good interviewing, particularly for 
salesmen, requires constant practice. In this regard, it is similar to piano playing, 
golf or any other skill. However, sales executives and branch managers can use a 
modified version of the clinical interview to great advantage in the screening and 
selection of sales applicants. 


How To ApprRoOACH THE INTERVIEW 


If the technique is to be of value, it should be approached by the interviewer 
with the feeling that he has no ability to size men up. The purpose of the interview 
is only to get the man’s history in some detail, with the reasons why he did those 
things in the past, and to get some general idea of his attitudes. The following 
suggestions may be of value to those who wish to attempt this type of interview. 
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THE CLINICAL INTERVIEW 


. Try to make the candidate feel at ease and keep the atmosphere one 


of friendly interest and congeniality. Advise him at the beginning 
that you need good salesmen and you are anxious to find out any- 
thing about him that would indicate that he is suitable for the job. 


. Let the candidate do most of the talking. Only talk enough to 


encourage his conversation along the right channels. Try to avoid 
giving him advice. 


. Try to pay little attention to the candidate's appearance, charm and 


congeniality or to the fact that you like or dislike him at the begin- 
ning. Once you know all the facts about his background, you may 
change your opinion of him entirely. Besides, maybe he can sell. 
The fact that you do not like him does not mean that he will not 
makea salesman. Try only to get his history and attitudes. Make 
no decision about him until you have all the facts. 


. Do not try to fool the applicant by trick questions. This will 


destroy the relaxed atmosphere of the interview with the result that 
he is put on guard, tightens up somewhat and withholds certain 
information. The interview may then deteriorate into a battle of 
wits with little information of any value resulting. 


. Do not ask questions in a manner that will suggest an answer. For 


example, do not ask ‘‘Did you leave school to help support your 
parents?’’ Rather, ask ‘“Why did you leave school at that parti- 
cular time?’’ The idea is to encourage the man to give you the true 
answer. If you suggest one that sounds better than the truth, he 
will probably use it. 


. Account for all the time in the applicant’s life. If there is a period 


of six months unaccounted for, ask him what he did during that 
time. He may have been on an extended vacation, in an asylum or 
in jail. Those things are important to know. 


. Pay particular attention to any unusual facts in the candidate's his- 


tory, especially if he is inclined to brush over them quickly and give 
a rather unsatisfactory explanation. Although the temptation is 
for the interviewer to skip over these things in order to avoid embar- 
rassment, that is the wrong method. Instead, tell him that you do 
not quite understand his reasoning on that point and would be 
interested in having some more details on it. It is just as important 
to know why he did something as to know what he actually did. 
For example, if a two-week vacation was a contest prize for being 
top salesman it is a different situation from a two weeks’ vacation 
taken because he was depressed and fed up with his job. 


. The following areas should be explored in order to get a complete 


picture of the man: 
(a) Family 
(b) Education 
(c) Hobbies 
(d) Work 
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Ce) Social 
(£) Economic 
Cg) Health 
Ch) Spiritual 


SoME SpeciFic QuEsTIONs TO Ask 


The following questions in these areas are a small sample of the type of question 
which encourages the candidate to talk about himself. The questions here are by no 
means necessary in every case but they illustrate the type to use. 


(a) Family 
(1) Have you discussed this job with your father? What is his 
opinion? 
(2) What is your father’s occupation? 
(3) Has he tried to influence you in your vocational choice? 
(4) Was your dad strict with you when you were living at home? 
Did you ever have any serious conflicts with him? 


(b) Education 
(1) What kind of student were you at school? 
(2) Did you ever fail a year? 
(G,) Where did you usually stand in your class? 
(4) Did you like school? 


(c) Hobbies 
(1) What do you do in your spare time? 
(2) How did you spend your evenings last week? 
(3) If you were not required to work for a living, how would you 
spend your time? 
(4) What kind of activities give you the greatest satisfaction? 


Cd) Work 
(1) What duties in your past work experience have you liked most? 
(2) What work do you feel you are not very good at? 
(3) Have you ever been employed in a job which required you to work 
overtime? 
(4) Do you find it difficult to get interested in work which you do not 
like? 
Ce) Social 
(1) Do you belong to any clubs or group organizations? 
(2) Do you entertain in your own home? How? 
(3) Do you think social drinking is a good thing? 
(4) What do you enjoy most in the way of amusement and entertain- 
ment? 


(f) Economic 
(1) Have you ever been in debt? 
(2) Do you own any fixed assets or real estate? 
(3) Do you have a budget for planning the spending of your salary? 
(4) Do you have any insurance or pension program for retirement? 
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THE CLINICAL INTERVIEW 


(g) Health 
(1) When did you last have a medical examination? 
(2) What is the most serious sickness you have ever had? 
(3) Have you ever had a nervous breakdown? 
(4) What is the longest time you have ever spent in a hospital? 
Ch) Spiritual 
(1) Do you ever go to church? 
(2) Do you believe there is any value in religion? 
(3) Do you think there is any spiritual power outside the world? 
(4) What is your philosophy of life? 


TuHere Is No Cut-anp-prigp Way 


Some men are easy to interview and otice given a lead will volunteer related in- 
formation readily. Others are inclined to freeze up and give only answers to the 
specific questions asked. Still others talk so much and ramble on about details to an 
extent that makes it difficult to get the basic important facts. There is no laid-down 
practice on how to handle any of these types and there are no two men who respond 
exactly the same in this situation. Interviewing is not a cut-and-dried proposition 
which can be mastered easily. It is a dynamic, constantly changing method of 
appraisal in which the interviewer must be able to maintain control if he is to be 
effective. There are no definite answers to any question and when the interviewer 
gets an answer he must be flexible enough to adjust his thinking and change his tack 
accordingly. Above all, he must not disclose what he is trying to discover nor 
should he ever press for information or become emotional. A calm, relaxed and 
apparently casual conversation is the way the candidate should describe the ex- 
perience afterwards. Heshould be completely unaware that he has revealed informa- 
tion which is a good basis for an appraisal of himself. 

The interviewer should not attempt to make a definite decision on the man until 
he gets all the factual material. In a typical situation, the interviewer's opinion 
may change several times as new circumstances regarding history and background are 
disclosed. Once the interviewer has gone through this experience, he will realize 
the futility of trying to size a man up by a quick, casual conversation. The final 
decision should be made on the basis of the overall picture of the individual's adjust- 
ment in every field of his activities—family, education, hobbies, work, social, 
economic, health and spiritual. Consideration should be given to the strengths and 
weaknesses in each area and a decision made on the total picture of the man. 

The interviewer should be alert for any evidence of instability in the applicant’s 
history. Instability is his lack of persistence or steadiness. If he has been erratic 
in behaviour in most of the areas explored, then it is more than likely he will behave 
this way in his future life. Evidence of instability will be found in his failure to 
complete schooling or jobs or to maintain interest in activities or people over an 
extended period of time. 
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TuHincs To Loox For 


The other important characteristic for which the interviewer should watch is 
immaturity. This quality is shown in a person’s ability to assume responsibility or 
stand on his own feet and to consider the feelings of others. Lack of maturity may 
be noted in the following things: No evidence of leadership in any activities; a 
tendency to depend on parents for financial aid beyond normal; irresponsibility in 
behaviour and an inclination to blame others for inadequacies; lack of self-control. 

The third thing to which the interviewer should give close attention is the 
attitude of the candidate. For example, does he believe that hard work is the key 
to success or does he feel that pull and lucky breaks are what count? 

The fourth thing to watch for is his motivation. Why has he done the things 
that he has? Does he like prestige and leadership or does he get most satisfaction 
from achievement? 

When the interview is completed, in some instances the picture will be definitely 
negative. There will not be the slightest doubt in the interviewer's mind about the 
candidate’s unsuitability for the job. In other cases, the picture will be definitely 
positive and there will be no doubt inthe interviewer's mind regarding thesuita- 
bility of the candidate. There will be other times when the interviewer will be 
doubtful and the history and attitudes of the candidate will leave him uncertain. 
He will not always be able to reach a definite decision on the basis of the interview. 

The clinical interview, of course, can only be completely effective when the 
interviewer has been trained in psychological methods of appraisal and understands 
how personality develops and the meaning of instability and immaturity and the 
symptoms of these conditions. Psychological training plus experience and constant 
practice are necessary for expert interviewing. However, if the clinical method is 
followed fairly closely, some non-professional interviewers can use it to advantage as 
a selection device. It certainly is the simplest and most effective method available 
to sales managers, branch managers and personnel workers who must sort out the 
best sales candidates in a group of applicants. Right interviewing helps select the 
right man. 








Is the talk of cooperation in the relations 
between union labor and management merely 
idle chatter, concealing a ‘‘cold war?’’ Here is 
an answer and a suggestion for better union- 
management relations by a man with long practi- 


cal experience in dealing across the table with 
union leaders. 


Union-Management 


Relations—Cooperation 
or Conflict? 


By Wape E. SHurTLEFF 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. 


employer needs most is to have proper representatives of labor understand the 

problems of his business; how serious they are, how great is the chance of losing 
money, how relatively small is the chance of making large profits, and how great is 
the percentage of failures.’’ Many of us will agree that the inability of many labor 
spokesmen to understand and appreciate the problems of management remains a 
major difficulty in dealing with organized labor. An equally serious discord in 
collective bargaining, to quote Brandeis again, has been our ‘“‘failure to acquire 
understanding of the conditions and facts concerning labor. There has been igno- 
trance in this respect on the part of employers; ignorance due in large part to lack of 
imagination. Employers have not been able to think themselves into the labor 
position.” 

The greatest failure of the parties to collective bargaining has been in not feeling 
and thinking themselves into the other fellow’s place. It is as true today as it was 
when Brandeis expressed his views forty-four years ago. If interviews with recent 
college graduates who desire to enter industrial relations are any indication, the same 
criticism appears valid. A major deficiency in their background and philosophies 
has been their total lack of appreciation of labor’s problems and, in many cases, an 
inimical attitude toward laboring people. Perhaps the same lop-sidedness is true of 
students who are seeking positions with organized labor. They are equally unpre- 
pared and unsuited for labor relations work. 
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C EVERAL years ago the late Justice Louis D. Brandeis commented that ‘‘what the 
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We cannot blame or criticize the students or the colleges from whence they came. 
Unfortunately, the blame is too often ours. We give preference to students who give 
the least indication of having absorbed any understanding of unionism. Likewise, 
unions are not prone to employ individuals suspected of being too appreciative or 
sympathetic with management’s headaches. A “‘company man ”’ is a derogatory 
term in the union’s vocabulary—and is an equally complimentary term in discussing 
the qualifications of a prospective member of the personnel staff. Any indication 
of sympathy with organized labor, or even of possessing a relative who is employed 
by a union, is sufficient to render the prospective personnel man anathema in some 
companies. We talk of the partnership which should exist between labor and man- 
agement, our ‘‘mutual’’ interests, and the necessity for cooperation—and then make 
certain we hire men who are least likely to succeed in achieving such objectives. 

We know of a concern which recently hired a former steel man as a purchasing 
agent in the belief that his knowledge of the steel industry would better equip him to 
successfully deal with steel companies. Yet this same comany also engaged an in- 
dustrial relations man; and went over his background, including college, with a fine- 
tooth comb to make certain he had not the slightest taint of association at any time 
with unionism. And the union in their plant was equally intent upon selecting 
employees most hostile to management to serve on their negotiating committee. 


Wuat Goers On? 


Is the talk of union-management cooperation merely propaganda to cloak a cold 
war? Is the field of labor relations really a battleground upon whichirreconcilable 
issues are to be fought until one or the other contestant is vanquished? Is there an 
enemy? Must one be suspected of treason, disloyalty, or appeasement if he is ap- 
preciative of the other party’s problems? Is fraternization taboo? 

Perhaps it is idealistic to believe the problems besetting labor and management 
are reconcilable; that free collective bargaining has the possibility of opening new 
avenues for social and economic progress beyond our most delightful dreams. It can 
be a truly and typically American instrument for advancement of the nation’s 
interests. But if progress is to be made, then the attitude must be changed that 
those who know the least about labor are the ones best equipped to bargain with it. 
The industrial relations man of the future must know more about working people and 
their organizations than does the average man in personnel work today. He must be 
a professional. Happily, a growing minority of companies is beginning to realize 
the necessity of hiring men who have an understanding and appreciation of the whole 
of collective bargaining; not just fifty per cent or less of it. Furthermore, there is a 
growing tendency on the part of some of our universities to re-examine their methods 
of preparing students for personnel work. 

‘Some exciting, encouraging, and tremendously valuable work is being under- 
taken by a good number of our universities. Men in industry should know more 
about their programs. Yale University, for example, is doing an outstanding job of 
providing facilities for the better preparation of men for labor relations work—an 
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experiment worthy of greater attention by management people and more emulation 
by other schools. The Yale Labor and Management Center is designed to educate 
labor leaders in the problems of management, business executives in the problems of 
labor, and both in a practical, scientific examination of how far each can go in 
winning objectives, without crippling our econony or themselves. 

Headed by Professor W. Wight Bakke, the Center invites management and labor 
to hand-pick spokesmen and send them to Yale for a three and a half months’ term of 
resident work at the university. There they attend classes and lectures together 
tduring school hours and bull sessions afterwards. Prejudices soon disappear as 
management and labor representatives begin to know and understand one another. 
It is ironical that men dealing with each other daily over the conference table have 
to go to school to get to know each other. Organized in 1944, the Center is today 
financed by nineteen corporations, twenty unions, four foundations, and by indi- 
vidual gifts. Its stated objective is ‘promotion of the public interest and welfare 
hrough research, teaching, and service activities in the field of relations among 
workers, unions, and management.”’ 


PurRPOsES OF THE CENTER 


The assumptions underlying the establishment of the Center are: 


1. It is desirable to preserve and perfect democracy, free unions, free 
management, and free enterprise. 


2. These institutions will survive or fall together. 


3. There is a large area of common interest among these institutions but 
the conflicts among them are real. 


4. It is desirable to reduce the conflicts which, if unresolved, endanger 
the survival of all of them. 


5. A Research and Educational project like the Labor and Management 
Center can contribute to the objectives set forth above. 


A few years ago Professor Bakke visited nine major industrial centers and inter- 
viewed about sixty leaders in management and an equal number of leaders in the 
unions. His objective was to discover what these men believed their chief diffi- 
culties were in dealing with each other. As a result of such investigations as this 
he wrote a book entitled ‘‘Mutual Survival’, published by Harper Brothers in 1946, 
which labor relations men may well read with profit. 

‘At the basis of most specific difficulties,’’ he wrote of his investigations, ‘‘was 
the fact that both management and union leaders were expecting the other to behave 
in a way each believed was impossible if they were to survive. Each was expecting 
peace on terms consistent with his own sovereignty. Let me be more specific. 
Management anticipated peace when the unions became the kind of organizations 
which fitted in with management’s conception of the principle of workable industrial 
relations. Union leaders expected peace when management accepted and bargained 
in good faith with unions as they were in their essential characteristics. Both were 
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willing that their tactics and strategies should change, but not the principles of 
sound management on the one hand or the principles of effective unionism on the 
other. That was a natural reaction because those principles on both sides had grown 
out of experience. They were the end products of trial and error. Men knew their 
jobs, their responsibilities, and the rewards they could expect if they operated that 
way. It wasa stubborn reaction because men identified the survival of their organi- 
zations with the maintenance of those principles. ‘“The plain fact is that manage- 
ment’s convictions about sound management and the union leaders’ convictions 
about effective unionism don’t fit together at important points. Soemone is going 
to have to modify his convictions enough to make workable mutual relations possible 
unless we want to face a struggle for dominance. It is not my purpose to suggest 
whether one or the other or both must give way. My simple objective is to lay 
those two sets of convictions side by side, to demonstrate the basic nature of the con- 
flict between them, and to indicate the prospects for the reduction of that conflict.”’ 

The foregoing states Professor Bakke’s objective for his book, ‘‘Mutual Sur- 
vival.’’ It is also an admirable expression of the philosophy of the Yale Labor and 
Management Center. Here is one forward-looking attempt to educate out of ex- 
istence the ignorance which Justice Brandeis pointed to as a primar obstacle in labor- 
management co-operation. In such experiments lies hope for progress and peace 
in the field of union-management relations. 
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Scientific methods of statistical measurement 
of facts can be applied to the solution of many 
puzzling problems. How scientific methods of 
measurement helped to reduce accidents is de- 
scribed here in practical terms. 


Reducing Accidents by 
Collecting Facts 


By Witt1am H. ANGorr 


Human Engineering Branch, Special Devices 
Center, Office of Naval Research 


uis is a plea for collecting facts—not guesses or notions. Collecting facts in an 
attempt to reduce accident rates is just as important as it is to collect facts 
about the atom before trying to use it. 

However, you may ask: This fact-collecting sounds fine. But we certainly have 
to do some thinking. What do we do before we assemble our information, and what 
do we do after it is assembled? Don’t we have to do some thinking first? Well, it is 
apparent that before we go looking for information we must have in mind what we 
are looking for, and how to go about finding it. We can say briefly that our pro- 
cedure must involve a careful analysis of what is involved—for example, what factors 
are likely to affect accident rates—and we must follow through after our armchair 
analysis with a carefully controlled plan to collect the facts. Having assembled our 
facts we return, so to speak, to our armchair and examine and analyze them in our 
own minds in such a way that we can make the best use of them for our purpose. It 
may well be that our fact-collecting has not answered any questions; instead has 
only raised new questions. In that case it is necessary to return to the shop and 
collect again. | 

Finally we have organized our plan of action. To the extent that our fact- 
collecting has been careful and precise, and to the extent that the questions we have 
raised have been answered without doubt: to that extent our plan of action, if 
properly carried out, will be effective. At this point we can sit back and examine 
our train of thought. What is involved in this fact-collecting? Certainly it is not 
as simple as it sounds. Much labor, and often fruitless labor, goes into the job of 
collecting information. 
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Four Steps in Repucinc ACCIDENTS 


But how can we summarize our procedure? First, we make a guess—that is, we 
get a notion, for example—that in this particular plant it is usually the people with 
the poorest vision who have the greatest number of accidents. On the basis of such 
a guess, we would naturally not prescribe lenses for the workers with below-par 
vision. It would be too expensive if we were wrong. We would want to make 
sure that our guess was a good one. So, to make sure it is a good one we go on to 
the second step. 

Our second step is to conduct a survey to collect information. We test the value 
of our guess. We might, for example, divide our workers roughly into three cate- 
gories—good vision, fair vision, and poor vision—and tally the number of accidents 
shown by each of the three groups. Of course, we might want to be sure that each 
of the three groups is equally exposed to hazard. Otherwise we would get results 
that are purely a result of our method of collecting the data. Finally we get an 
answer. We have made our test; we have proven to ourselves that what we thought 
was true in the armchair és in effect true or is just a bad guess. 

Now for out third step. Let us say that we have proved that our guess was a 
good one. We have collected a fact. We have found that faulty vision goes hand- 
in-hand with frequent accidents. What do we do about it? Our action, of course, 
will depend on the circumstances specific to the plant. We might furnish safety 
goggles and lenses, or modify our selection system, or adopt some other procedure to 
improve the vision of the workers in the plant. 

The fourth and final step would be a check on our remedy. After the new pro- 
gram is instituted, whatever it might be, we would want to wait a length of time and 
make a further analysis of our accident rate. If our facts collected in step 2 are 
correct then the accident rate should have decreased. If the accident rate has not 
decreased, then we can conclude that either our investigation has not been adequate, 
or that the situation in the plant is now different from what it used to be. 

But we must at all costs get some information that we can use, for without in- 
formation we have nothing. And it is worth emphasizing that information must be 
gathered in an orderly, systematic fashion. Armchair opinions will never solve our 
problems, whether they are accident rates, high turnover, low production, absentee- 
ism, or anything else. 


An AcciIpENT REpucTION STUDY IN AN INDIANA PLANT 


Now, having made a broad, general plea for collecting facts, I would like to 
illustrate with an actual investigation. I would like to make a step-by-step analysis 
of some data that were accumulated in a plant in Indiana. In this plant, which is 
composed of some thirty-odd departments, a rating form has been in operation for a 
year or more on which the general housekeeping of each department is rated. There 
are ten factors or components on this rating form and each factor is given a score of 
from one to ten. Every month at unannounced times a safety inspector makes the 
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rounds of a department and rates it on each of these ten factors. The sum of the ten 
factors is called the Good Housekeeping Score, and is determined independently for 
each department by three or four inspectors. At the end of each month, the house- 
keeping rating for each department is published in the plant newspaper. This 
rating plan seems to have worked fairly well as a competitive device to encourage 
departments to keep their areas clean and orderly. 

In examining these housekeeping ratings there seemed to be some relationship 
between the housekeeping of the departments and their accident rates. In fact it was 
plausible that one of the causes of accidents was the disorderly condition of the 
department. 

Next, we were interested in knowing how well the inspectors agreed on their 
ratings. It is well-known, for example, that teachers’ marks given to students are 
often subject to the whim of the teacher at the moment, and might be entirely dif- 
ferent if she had been feeling differently at the time. Thus, the tendency of the 
teacher or the rater to disagree with himself or with other raters is a measure of the 
unreliability of the rating. So, in this investigation we wanted to know the re- 
liability of the inspectors’ ratings. 

Finally, we were interested in knowing whether any of these individual factors 
was working better than any of the others. That is, it was a distinct possibliity that 
while some of the factors were related to accident rate, others were not, and were 
spoiling the effect of the total rating, merely by virtue of their being in the group of 
ten. ° 


Is Poor HousEKEEPING RELATED TO ACCIDENTS 


To secure the answers to these questions we investigated the good housekeeping 
scores of some twenty-odd departments as related to their accident rates. But before 
we began the study, we reflected that some departments are, by the nature of their 
work, dangerous or hazardous departments; departments where high accident rates 
are to be expected. For example, it seemed obvious that a punch-press operator 
would be exposed to greater hazard than a comptometer operator merely because‘of 
the nature of the job; which had nothing to do with the orderliness of the department 
area. Therefore, there had to be some way of equating these departments with 
regard to accident exposure. We did this by means of the relatively simple device of 
dividing the plant into three groups: high-accident, medium-accident, and low-acci- 
dent rate departments. Then we gave each department an accident rate score which 
was a measure of how many more or less accidents it had than the average department 
in its own group. This new score was called the adjusted accident rate. We then 
found that, in general, those departments with the highest good housekeeping scores 
had the lowest accident rates—that is, adjusted accident rates. This was not too 
surprising, because this is just what we had hoped—even expected—would happen. 
As a matter of fact, this relationship between housekeeping score and accident rate 
was not perfect by a long shot. But at any rate it pointed fairly strongly in that 
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direction. At least we knew that we had something to work with; some tool; some 
bit of information. 

Next we examined the reliability of the ratings made by the inspectors. We 
found that the average rater was not very reliable, but that the sum of the ratings 
made by four raters taken together was fairly satisfactory. Here, too, was some- 
thing to work with. If in some way we could increase their reliability, we were 
sure we could get along with fewer raters and still increase the relationship between 
scores and accident rate. We know that an unreliable score will not predict any- 
thing very well, even if there is actually a predictable realtionship. 

So we went back to the rating forms to see where improvements could be made 
and we found that a very interesting thing had happened. We noticed that while 
each factor was given a maximum possible value of 10 and a minimum of zero, very 
few departments, strangely enough, received a score on any component less than 6. 
So, in effect, a 10-point scale was not being used at all, only a four- or five-point scale. 
We felt that if the raters in the plant could be trained in some way to use the whole 
scale, the reliability would be increased. Therefore, to get a higher relationship 
between housekeeping scores and accident rates, it would be necessary first to im- 
prove the reliability of the good housekeeping score. And one way to do that would 
be to train the raters so that they would give more reliable ratings. Another, and 
perhaps even better way seemed apparent from the nature of the ratings themselves. 


Facts Versus Opinions 


One factor, for example, was a rating on the general cleanliness of the depart- 
ment: ‘‘Does the general appearance of the department give you the impression of a 
well-planned layout that is orderly, neat, and clean?’’ Well, it is obvious that this 
question requires a judgment or an opinion on the part of the rater with which others 
might disagree, or with which he himself might disagree at some other time. If, on 
the other hand, the question was asked: “‘Are there boxes and debris in the aisles?”’ 
no judgment would be necessary. Either there are or there are not boxes in the 
aisles. It then seemed appropriate that a new kind of form be used; perhaps a check- 
list with a series of statements that could be answered directly by observation. Here 
the reliability would be far improved. 

The third part of the investigation consisted in examining the individual com- 
ponents or factors on the scale, to see how each one of them was related to the acci- 
dent rate. It turned out that on six of the ten factors, high housekeeping scores 
seemed to go with low accident rates, and low housekeeping scores with high 
accident rates. On the other four of the ten factors there was no relationship at all. 
This called for an examination of the factors themselves. The four factors that did 
not predict accident. rates at all seemed to be concerned with cleanliness, tidiness, 
prettiness; the sort of factor that called for a good-looking department. For ex- 
ample, ‘‘Are the benches, desks, and cabinets arranged properly? Isa plan of orderly 
placement followed?’’ The six factors that did precict accident rates were concerned 
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with orderliness from the point of view of reducing hazards. For example, ‘‘Are 
unused nails and hooks removed from the walls and from the posts?”’ 

A list of about twenty-five questions has now been compiled to make a check-list 
that can be appied to this plant, or any other plant like it, to secure a reliable index 
of the housekeeping of a set of departments. If it is found that these reliable scores 
are related to accident rates—that the high-scoring departments have the low acci- 
dent rates and that the low-scoring departments have the high accident rates—it 
would seem appropriate to concentrate on achieving high housekeeping scores as a 
kink of back-door method of reducing accidents. 

On the other hand, this whole scheme may be a complete failure. However, it 
might be a failure only in some plants, and might work well in others. At any rate, 
the only way to know is to try it and find out. The failure of this first idea would 
mean only that the correct one had not as yet been thought of. The next thing 
would be to test scientifically the validity of another idea. Is it possible, for ex- 
ample, that there are a very large number of people who are so-called accident-prone? 
Is it possible that the machines do not have adequate guards? Is it possible that 
the workers are not sufficiently aware of the dangers? Is it possible that the workers 
are not sufficiently skilled or trained in the use of their machines? All these are 
possible ideas or notions. One or more of them might be the answer to the problem 
in your particular plant. But thinking that it is so will never make it so. Only 
finding out that it is so, and making that determination in an orderly, systematic, and 
scientific fashion will make it so. Only when we get the facts and determine what 
factors cause accidents can some positive action be taken to reduce the hazard of the 
industrial plant. Without our facts and without specific knowledge to use as tools 


we are lost. Without facts and information, without plans of action, accidents will 
continue to occur. 





Editorial Comments 


The Dangers of Industry-Wide Collective Bargaining 


N ARTICLE of exceptional importance appears in this issue of PERSONNEL 
Journat, ‘‘Collective Bargaining in Bituminous Coal’’, by Waldo E. Fisher 
of the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Fisher for many years has been a 
student of the bituminous coal industry which gives his views more than ordinary 
value. If the experience of the bituminous coal industry can be taken as a guide, 
industry-wide collective bargaining is risky business and may seriously harm the 
industry in which it prevails. Dr. Fisher says of industry-wide collective bargain- 
ing, ‘‘how well it will work will depend upon the economic statesmanship of the 
representatives of the two parties."’ An examination of his report and of figures 
from government sources suggest that the economic statesmanship displayed in the 
bituminous coal industry has left something to be desired. 

The following figures giving the percentage of the “‘B.t.u. Equivalent’’ con- 
tributed by the several sources of energy from 1899 to 1946 show that coal has 
dropped considerably in its contribution. These figures are taken from the Bureau 
of Mines yearbook 1946. 


Petroleum Water Power 
All Coal and Gas Equivalent Total 


1899 90% 8% 2% 100% 
1937 51% 40% 9% 100% 
1946 43% 45% 12% 100% 


Of course, some of this trend is due to the appearance of new markets in which coal 
is unsuitable, such as gasoline. On the other hand, some of the change is because oil 
has partly supplanted coal, as in residence heating. The following figures show that 
while markets for all forms of fuel have been expanding rapidly that the tonnage of 
coal has stood still or gained but little and the number of operating mines has de- 
creased slightly. At the same time the number of men employed in the industry has 
dropped more than one-third, which is directly attributable to increasing mechaniza- 
tion, as Dr. Fisher points out. Reports of the Bureau of Mines show that in 1914 
3.71 tons of coal were produced for each man employed and in 1947 6.30 tons. The 
following figures represent the three highest five-year average periods of the industry 
and are taken from the Bureau of Mines yearbook 1946. 


Five Year Average 
Tons Produced Men Employed Mines Operating 
1916-20 $33 ,000 ,000 608 , 000 7760 
1925-29 529,000 ,000 560,000 6750 
1943-47 580,000 ,000 398 ,000 7080 


A sharp picture of the benefits which have accrued to union labor as a result of 
collective bargaining for the entire industry is shown by the following table, taken 
from figures furnished by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Average weekly % Increase 
Earnings Jan. 1948 Over 
Industry Jan. 1948 1935-39 Average 


242% 
102% 


123% 
Aircraft . 98% 


All Manufacturing 132% 

As Dr. Fisher points out, ‘experience with labor relations in this industry also 
verifies the contention of economists that successful collective bargaining must 
embrace substantially all producing fields serving common markets.’’ However, 
‘‘once an industry is completely organized the union is in a very strong bargaining 
position. If labor leaders insist upon getting all the traffic will bear and disregard 
the rights of the employers and the public, industry-wide collective bargaining will 
fail to function in the interests of society as a whole and organized labor will benefit 
at the expense of the public and probably the employer.’’ He concludes, ‘‘resulting 
higher costs and prices will bring into play compensating economic forces which will exact their 
toll in the form of a reduction in demand and reduced employment opportunity.’’ This 
appears to be what has taken place in the bituminous coal industry. The extra- 
ordinary advantages which organized labor has secured for its members are clearly 
indicated in the table of wages just given. Coal is being mined now at a very high 
rate. The big question is what will happen in the years ahead, now that coal pro- 
ducing capacity exceeds demand while competition from other fuels continues 
undiminished? 


Effective Interviewing 


Personnel and labor relations work suffers from the common belief that workers 
in these fields do not need any special preparation. ‘‘I like people’’ seems to express 
the prevailing idea of the qualifications required. This is especially true of inter- 
viewing. Yet effective interviewing is a most difficult skill. And one of the prob- 
lems involved in attaining this skill is that it cannot be secured merely by direct 
approach. That is, it is not possible to become a skilful interviewer merely by 
practicing. It is necessary to know a good deal about how personality develops 
and about the mechanisms of the human mind. The successful interviewer should 
know how to appraise attitudes and how to measure by estimation such im- 
portant qualities as instability, immaturity, motivation, social skills, insight, 
drive and intelligence. Dr. McQuaig’s article in this issue, ‘“The Clinical Inter- 
view’’, will be found most useful to all who must interview. 





Personnel Research 


The Value of a Testing Program in a Tight Labor Market. By Robert B. Selover and 
Julius Vogel, The Prudential Insurance Company of America. Personnel Psychology, 
Winter 1948, 1, 447-456. 

This is a readable description of how the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America is making effective use of testing in the better placement of new employees. 
The Newark labor market is a particularly tight one even now and it is not possible 
to be as discriminating as would be desirable. This article shows how better pro- 
duction is secured by assigning the new employees to the kind of work for which 
tests indicated the highest aptitude. 


What Job Applicants Look for in aCompany. By Clifford E. Jurgensen, Minneapolis Gas 
Company. Personnel Psychology, Winter 1948, 1, 433-445. 

‘‘What are the factors by which persons decide whether a job is a ‘‘good’’ job, 
or a company is a ‘‘good’’ company?”’ This is a study of the importance attached to 
ten factors by the job applicants at the Minneapolis Gas Company. These ten 
factors were advancement, benefits, company co-workers, hours, pay, security, 
supervisor, type of work and working conditions. The men applicants placed se- 
curity first and advancement second. Pay was in fifth position. Women applicants 
differed a little from men. They considered type of work first, security second and 
advancement third. A practical application of the findings of this study would 
indicate that a company, after making such a study, could write its help-wanted 
advertisements in a way that would emphasize those factors on which applicants 
placed the highest emphasis. They make the findings Jurgensen says, ‘‘even more 
valuable in determining personnel policies and conducting union negotiations.’ 
More Reliable Job Evaluation. By Leonard Cohen, Purdue University, Indianapolis 
Center. Personnel Psychology., Winter 1948, 1, 457-464. 

This is another of a recent sheaf of reports on job evaluation reliability. The 
author falls into the same error as other students of placing too much confidence in a 
high co-efficient of correlation. The author says ‘‘when the original point values 
were compared with the point values obtained by the second re-evaluator, the co- 
efficient of correlation equaled .951. This high reliability co-efficient indicated that 
no matter who performs the job evaluation, so long as he is adequately trained in the 
techniques of the job evaluation method, the resultant hierarchy of jobs will be sub- 
stantially the same.”’ This just isn’t true. We get a clue to some of the dis- 
crepancies that occur in spite of a high co-efficient of correlation where the author 
says, in another place, ‘‘discrepancies were few, and in no instance were the jobs 
evaluated more than two rate ranges apart.’’ If your job was being evaluated by two 
people and they came out “‘more than two rates ranges apart’’ you might have reason 
to be pretty sore about it! 


Developing an Industrial Merit Rating Procedure. By Reign H. Bittner, Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company. Personnel Psychology, Winter 1948, 1, 403-432. 
This is an interesting and readable though somewhat rambling discourse on 
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various problems encountered in industrial merit rating. Dr. Bittner is well equipped 
by practical experience to write such an article. ‘‘In my opinion, lack of training of | 
raters is the most usual source of weakness in the rating program,’’ he says. He gives 
a specification or outline of the content of a training program for a merit rating pro- 
gram. ‘This is a most useful and readable article on an important subject. 


Prediction of Male Readership of Magazine Articles. By Evelyn Perloff, Ohio State 
University. Journal of Applied Psychology, December 1948, 32, 663-674. 

‘‘The purpose of this study was to determine the way in which five variables 
combined for maximum readership of articles in The Saturday Evening Post.’ The 
study covers 190 articles, being about half of all those appearing in 1946. The 
author shows how the editors could predict how many men would start to read any 
given article by knowing five things about it; the subject matter of the article, num- 
ber of illustrations, sex of persons in illustrations, color of illustrations and propor- 
tion of opening pages devoted to text. Ofcourse the accuracy of this prediction was 
not perfect but it was high enough to be useful. The ‘“‘multiple regression co- 
efficient’’ was .56 from the five variables named. (The author formerly was asso- 
ciated with this editor in a project of test construction. ) 


Norms for the Test of Mechanical Comprehension. By Clifford E. Jurgensen, Minneapolis 
Gas Company. Journal of Applied Psychology, December 1948, 32, 618-621. 


Jurgensen submits data on two thousand cases of applicants at the Minneapolis 


Gas Company on the Bennett Test of Mechanical Comprehension, Form BB. The 
data was obtained from applicants for mechanical work consisting of installing or 
repairing gas main or pipe, installing, adjusting or repairing gas appliances and re- 
pairing meters, and for miscellaneous mechanical occupations such as electricians, 
welders and machinists. Jurgensen says that it might have been expected that norms 
for this group would be rather like those furnished by Bennett from a similar type of 
population. Jurgensen’s norms do indeed correspond very closely to those submitted 
by Bennett and Fry in the manual ‘‘The Mechanical Comprehension Test’’. He says 
“users of the test who cannot develop norms for their specific situations can thus 
place more confidence in the published norms than is frequently the case’. Jurgensen 
is Director of Industrial Relations of Minneapolis Gas Company and is one of that 
small but increasing number of psychologist-statisticians now working in industrial 
relations. 


Flesch Count and Readership of Articles. By Howard B. Lyman, East Texas State 
Teachers College. Journal of Applied Psychology, February 1949, 33, 78-80. 
Industrial editors will be interested in this report of a study made for Wallace's 
Farmer and Towa Homestead to determine the effect on circulation of reducing the 
reading difficulty of the magazine. Four articles were printed in two forms, one 
with a Flesch reading count of 3.5 and one with a count of 1.5, and distributed in 
two halves of Iowa. The interviews which followed showed greater readership 


(Continued on page 404) 
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The Editor Chats With His Readers 


Is It Personnel Administration or Industrial Relations? 


At one of the Conferences held in New York in the offices of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board there was an interesting round-table discussion on the sub- 
ject Creating a Personnel Program and Making it Work. At the very beginning of the 
panel discussion the question was raised as to the functions and activities in Per- 
sonnel Administration. Thomas G. Spates, of General Foods Corporation, sub- 
mitted this definition: ‘‘Personnel is a synonym for people. It is all-inclusive. It 
doesn’t mean the common people as distinguished from the aristocracy. It doesn’t 
mean the rank and file of employees as distinguished from the brass hats. It doesn’t 
mean people working in industry as distinguished from people working in commerce 
or government. It literally means everyone on the payroll with a common purpose. 
Administration is the highest form of organization leadership, as distinguished from 
managing and executing. The administrator not only gets things done in the best- 
known ways, but the people through whom he works to achieve results are made to 
feel they are on the team and not just with it. So we combine the words personnel 
and administration to designate the philosophy, the motives and the methods of 
organizing and treating people at all levels at the places where they work so that 
they will give the best that is in them while getting the highest possible degree of 
individual satisfaction. 

“If that, then, is a definition of personnel administration and its scope, what is its 
content? I answer that question with a few word-descriptions of the content of 
personnel administration. The first requisite is sound organization. Unfortunately, 
there are many personnel setups in which principles of organization are not considered 
a part of the job of the personnel officer. A subdivision of personnel administration 
which we may call development and utilization includes standards of work environ- 
ment, recruiting, interviewing, classifying, job and position analysis, individual 
evaluation, wages, wage and salary structure, incentives (both financial and non- 
financial), regularization of employment, records and statistics, procedures of 
consultation and explanation, selection, induction, orientation, testing for interest, 
aptitude and occupation, and training for production, occupation, supervision, 
safety and health services and promotion schedules. 

‘As a second division of personnel administration—embracing social responsi- 
bilities—medical, hospital, sickness, old age and termination benefits may be con- 
sidered to be word descriptions. 

‘“‘The third is organized labor relations. When people say “‘labor relations’ 
they almost always mean organized relation. I include relationships with organized 
labor as a part of personnel administration because collective bargaining is thus a 
means and a way of administration. 





Role-Playing 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation has been conducting an interesting program of 
training in human relations. Cloyd S. Steinmetz, Director of Training writes 
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‘‘Supervisory situations are presented in groups of three. The participants acting as 
supervisor, subordinate and observer-critic, act out the situation as best they can. | 
These are recorded and studied.’’ Recently a three-day conference on Understanding 
People was held and was divided into fourteen units. One of these was ‘Typical 
Supervisor Situations,’’ consisting of eight hours of role-playing practice in applica- 
tion of the principles discussed in the preceding part of the conference. The follow- 
ing typical supervisor situations were acted out by various groups of three. 


. Giving a subordinate a raise 


. Promoting a non-supervisory employee to a supervisory position 
. Denying a subordinate a promotion 

. Upgrading the poor housekeeper 

. Handling the poor quality problem 

. Handling the chronic absentee 


Some of the topics discussed at the beginning of the Conference included Ways 
That Employees Meet Problems, What Employees Want From Life, Hidden Reasons 
For Non-Cooperative Employee Attitudes, Analyzing Employee Temperament, A 
Formula for Sound Job Placement and others. Many Companies have employed role- 
playing but seldom has there been so detailed a program leading up a series of role- 
playing situations which were recorded and then played back so that they could be 
studied. 





Employee Productivity 


The January issue of PERsoNNEL JouRNAL carried an article ‘‘What Makes In- 
dustrial Leaders Tick?’’ by Dr. Herbert Moore of Toronto. A parallel question 
might be asked, ‘‘What makes the production worker tick?’’ A report on Produc- 
tivity, Supervision and Employee Morale, has just been issued by the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michigan. It presents findings from a study made in the 
home office of the Prudential Life Insurance Company of America, Newark, N. J. 
Other similar studies are in process in other places all of which are under the general 
direction of Dr. Daniel Katz and were supported in part by a grant from the office of 
Naval Research. In the Prudential study production records were available from 
similar work groups. Thus it was possible to see the difference between production 
records of similar units working under different methods of supervision. Comparing 
units which had high production levels with those having low production records, 
the researchers found that the supervisors of high production work groups: 


. Are under less close supervision from their own supervisors 

. Place less direct emphasis upon production as a goal 

. Encourage employee participation in the making of decisions 

. Are more ‘‘employee centered”’ 

. Spend more of their time in supervision and less in straight produc- 
tion work 

. Have a greater feeling of confidence in their supervisory roles 

. Feel that they know where they stand with the company. 
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Somebody Reads The Personnel Journal! 


The Personnel Service Newsletter issued by the American National Red Cross contains 
the following in the December issue. ‘‘Under the heading ‘Across the Editor’s 
Desk,’ in the November issue of PERsoNNEL JouRNAL, the comment is made that 
‘One of the best edited personnel newsletters is one issued by the American Red Cross. 
In spite of its unpretentious appearance it contains some of the best material of any 
personnel letter. One of the interesting features is called Supervisory Workshop.’ 
This statement has prompted requests from other magazines dealing with labor rela- 
tions and personnel administration to be placed on our regular mailing list. Among 
the requests we have received from individuals and organizations, particular interest 
has been expressed in the Supervisory Workshop articles. Because of space limita- 
tions, the Supervisory Workshop has not appeared in the last few issues. We are, 
therefore, devoting the entire December issue to the Supervisory Workshop.”’ 





With the Colleges 


The University of Denver, of Denver, Colorado has issued a leaflet Opportunities for a 
Career in Personnel and Industrial Relations containing an outline of courses and better 
information in this field. 

The New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell University has 
issued a well-printed book of 58 pages under the title Developing Understanding of Basic 
Industrial Economics. This isthe proceedings of the second annual Conference of plant 
training directors held at Ithaca, July 28-30. 1948. 

A 33-page mimeograph bulletin received from University of Cincinnati, contains 
articles on careers for women written by graduates of the College of Business Ad- 
ministration, the College of Applied Arts, and the College of Engineering,.all of the 
University of Cincinnati. An interesting article is one ‘‘Don’t Fear The Auditor” 
by Jeanne Ast. She says there is a place for women in accounting work if they like 
people and she tells how and why. 

Fifteen factory workers have returned to their jobs after completing a three- 
months college course aimed at making the foreman a professional man. The Uni- 
versity of Toledo says that this was the first course of its kind. All fifteen are em- 
ployees of the Spicer Division of the Dana Corporation. The purpose of the course 
was to develop the men in leadership, training, speech and communication of ideas. 
They studied the causes of absenteeism, the effects of fatigue the economics of con- 
sumption and the principles of pleasant human relationships. Both capitalism and 
labor movement got critical treatment to reveal their faults as well as their virtues. 

Learning by Doing is the way arbitration is taught to students in the School of 
Business at the City College in New York. An actual dispute between two firms engaged 
in the export and import business will be argued by the students before a panel of 
three business men acting as arbitrators. Two students from the foreign trade so- 
ciety will represent the foreign firm and two will represent the American firm. The 
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students have been briefed on the details of the case. The project is in connection 
with the work of the international section of the American Arbitration Association. 





Personals 


E. L. Burkhart, Training Supervisor of The Electric Storage Battery Company, Phila- 
delphia writes, “You will understand how pleased all of us are with the very fine 
words about our conference which you included in your December issue. I hope that 
what you said under the heading ‘“There Must Be Some Failures’’ will cause a lot of 
us to sit back and think. Don’t you think it is true that there are a lot of failures 
which go unrecorded mainly because they are unrecognized? Personnel men who 
fail honestly to audit their various activities frequently don’t know that a failure 
exists, or that their activity is not going as far down the road as it should. I should 
think that the sins of omission are equally as important as the sins of commission.”’ 

From Miami, Fla. comes a letter written by Robert Weathers, Personnel Director 
of Carls Markets Inc. in which he says, ‘‘It was a most pleasant surprise to find in 
the November issue of the PersonneL JouRNAL your gracious comment concerning 
our employee handbook. Requests for copies of the booklet have been received 
from readers in almost every section of the country. We have found much pleasure 
in meeting these requirements. We have found greater satisfaction, however, in 
realizing that you considered our work worthy of the attention of your subscribers 
who must certainly comprise the most discriminating group in the personnel field. 
We are typically human in that recognition of this sort acts as a forceful stimulus in 
our efforts to find better ways to working with people.”’ 

Mr. Irving H. Glass of Newark, N. J. writes ‘Please extend my sincerest con- 
gratulations to Mr. F. C. Smith for his excellent article on Effective Use of Discipline 
in the December 1948 issue of PERSONNEL JouRNAL. It is one of the finest written 
articles on a very important subject that has come to my attention in a long time. 
Let’s have more by Mr. Smith.”’ 





Labor Turnover 

The Merchants and Manufacturers Association at 725 South Spring Street, Los 
Angeles, is one of the active personnel associations on the West Coast. Its motto is 
‘For Better Employment Relations.’’ ‘‘Mac’’ McKeand, its Director, sees to it that 
members are well served. A recent bulletin deals with Employment Turnover Cost. It 
is an eight-page letter-size leaflet which discusses problems of turnover including a 
definition and directions for calculating turnover rates, method of analyzing quits 
and a study of causes of turnover. In offering the services of the association to em- 
ployer members attention is called to the following aids for gradual reduction of 
employment turnover. They are, 1. Sound selection procedures, 2. Systematic 
training and follow-up, 3. Supervision providing genuine leadership, 4. Two-way 
communication between employer and employee, 5. Sound wage and salary admin- 
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istrations, 6. Accurate and complete employment records, 7. Exit interview. Copies 
of the Bulletin are available while a small supply remains on hand. 





Industrial Holiday Observance Policies 


The New York Personnel Management Association has just issued a report resulting 
from a study of the practice of New York Companies in the Observance of Holidays. 
This is an eight-page mimeograph prepared under the direction of William E. 
Williams of Union Carbide and Carbon Company, Chairman of the Survey Committee 
of the Association. One hundred sixty-six companies responded to the questionnaire, 
about half of those responding being members of the association. The study relates 
only to office employees in the greater New York City area and covered about 166,000 
employees. Some of the questions for which answers were asked are, ‘‘What is the 
basic philosophy of your company regarding observance of holidays?’’ There were 
a number of suggested answers. About 24 per cent of the companies answered that it 
was the purpose of the company to protect the employee against loss of pay for 
holidays and 53 per cent guaranteed a specific number of holidays with pay. A 
table is shown giving the holidays being observed with sub-tables showing the 
different practices in the observance of these holidays. The survey is issued by 
P. B. Rauschelbach, Vice-Chairman of the Association at 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York ro. 





“Personnel Services That Serve” 

The PersoNNEL JourNAt for October carried an article with this title and the 
December issue carried an editorial with the same title, mentioning among other 
things the importance of informing employees of the exact nature and extent of the 
benefits provided for them as one more way of serving the employee well. The 
‘*Penco Packet,’’ the employee publication of The Pennsylvania Company for Banking 
and Trusts, Philadelphia, with non-professional editing and reporting, carries an 
article For Our Protection—Now and Later. This is a story of the different benefits pro- 
vided for the employees of the Pennsylvania Company and was prepared by Willard 
L. Case and Rudolph H. Weber of the Company. This story concludes with this 


note by the Editor ““This article has attempted to cover our benefit program in only’ 


the most general manner. It is contemplated, however, because of the very keen 
interest evidenced by many of the frequent questions which the employees and 
officers of the Company have asked, that future issues of the Packet will cover more 
of this story. There will be separate articles on our hospitalization benefits, group 
life insurance benefits, and the workings of the Pension Plan as applicable to each 
of us.”’ 

This article may well serve as a guide to other employee publications. 
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Across The Editor’s Desk 


The Conference Board Management Record for December contains a number of . 
interesting features. Plain Talk for The Rank and File is a plea for simple English in 
labor contracts by Rudolf Flesch, author of ‘“The Art of Plain Talk,’’ and Theodore 
W. Kheel, former Director of New York City Labor Relations. One example will 
show what they mean. ‘“‘The company will deduct from the pay of each employee 
covered by this agreement all union membership dues, provided that at the time of 
su¢h deduction there is in the possession of the company a subsisting written assign- 
ment, executed by the employee, in the form and according to the terms of the au- 
thorization form hereto attached as appendix E, authorizing such deduction by the 
company.’ The rewrite man’s version will probably have 16 words like this in- 
stead of 65: ‘“The Company will check off union dues of employees who have signed 
the attached form E.’” Another report is The Problem of Boredom by S. Avery Raube of 
the Division of Personnel Administration, which discusses many of the elements 
involved in boredom at work. One of the solutions discussed is that of rotation of 
employees doing similar work. Many replies are quoted from companies partici- 
pating in this study. James J. Bambrick, Jr. of the Division of Personnel Adminis- 
tration of the Conference Board submits a report Labor Press in the United States which 
gives a list of a great many publications issued by different labor organizations, 
together with the addresses from which they are published and subscription prices. 

Social Science Research Council of 230 Park Avenue, New York City has issued 
an analysis of election pools under the title Report of the Social Science Research Com- 
mittee on Analysis of Pre-Election Polls and Forecasts. This was prepared by a dis- 
tinguished group of persons and goes into detail on the problem of pre-election fore- 
casting. Sources of error are discussed and comparisons are made between forecasts 
and actual votes. There is an analysis of the principal sources of error in the 1948 
prediction. This deals at some length with the difficulties encountered by those who 
attempted to predict election results. 


A recent publication of the American Management Association is Personnel 
Series Number 123 Employee Benefit Plans and Collective Bargaining. Itcontainsthree 
addresses on related topics and may be purchased for 75¢ at the offices of the Asso- 
ciation, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18. 

One of the latest employee handbooks is You and your Job at Pitney-Bowes. It is 
one of the most attractive and best designed publications of its kind and is illustrated 
with half-tones and sketches and is printed in two colors. An unusual feature is a 
detailed table of contents on page one so that the reader is quickly led to the para- 
graphs of his greatest interest. Pitney-Bowes, Inc. is at Stamford, Conn. 

‘‘Quotes Ending’’ for December 1948, which is referred to as ‘An information 
letter to Management on Employer-Employee Publications’’ and which is published 
by Robert B. Breth, 1728 Cherry Street, Philadelphia 3, carries a story on the pros 
and cons of printing personals in employee publications. Many illustrations of 
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magazines containing many personals and those which contain none are given, to- 
gether with magazines which blend the two processes. Editor Breth concludes with 
this question ““‘What do QE’s readers think of this subject? If you can add some- 
thing pertinent, please write to me, pro or con.”’ 


The Australian Management Review comes to this desk regularly together with 
Management News issued by the Institute of Industrial Management at Melbourne, 
Australia. The Management Review contains short abstracts of all the current 
articles on general management with a predominance of references to articles on 
personnel, labor relations and industrial relations topics. 

The Silver Bay Conference which is held each year at Silver Bay on Lake George, 
New York has issued a printed book of 144 pages which carries the addresses and 
conference reports for the 30th Conference held in July 1948. 

An unusual publication which is issued each month is Digest of Neurology and 
Psychiatry issued by The Institute of Living, Hartford, Conn. It contains abstracts 
and translations from material relating to Neurology, Psychiatry and Mental Health. 
There are frequent quotations from articles which have appeared in PERsONNEL 
Journat. The January 1949 issue contains a digest of the article ‘Effective Use of 
Discipline’? by F. C. Smith which appeared in the Journat December 1948 and 
another abstract of the article ‘Management Through Consultative Supervision’ by 
Eric A. Nicol which appeared in the November JourNAL. 

The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas has issued a well printed 
book of 96 pages containing the proceedings of the first annual Management Engineering 
Conference held at College Station, Texas, May 1948. Many of the topics deal with 
the human element and with personnel and labor relations problems. 


The latest bulletin from the Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University is 
Recent Trends in Industrial Pension Plans. This is available by writing to the Uni- 
versity and at a price of 15¢. 


One of the latest reports from the California Personnel Management Association is 
‘Telling your Company story to the Plant and Community’. This is an interesting story 
of the experience of Caterpillar Tractor Company, Peoria, Ill. as told by L. J. Fletcher, 
Director Training and Community Relations. Mr. Fletcher thinks that most busi- 
ness men are doing a poor job of public relations. ‘‘Employees in local plants and 
other people in the community frequently do not know the many interesting things 
about a company that make it a good place to work and an enterprise to be proud of 
in the community’’. Mr. Fletcher’s discussion runs to about three thousand words. 
Copies may be obtained for $1.00 each from the California Personnel Management 
Association, 870 Market Street, San Francisco 2. 

An unusual report is ‘‘Plant Protection’’ by Halsey C. Ramsen, Head Department 
of Industrial Management of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. This four page 8} x 
11 leaflet is one of a long series of business publications issued by Miami University. 
It discusses the problem of plant protection in detail and gives suggested organization 
charts, suggestions about training and a general outline of problems in plant protec- 
tion. Copies may be obtained from Professor Ramsen. 






Book Reviews 


TRAINING EMPLOYEES AND Manacers. By Earl G. Planty, William $. McCord and 
Carlos A. Efferson. New York: The Ronald Press, 1948. 278 pp. $5.00. 

This book is a comprehensive treatment of industrial training. It is organized 
jnthree parts: I. What Training is and What it Does, II. Organizing, Installing and 
Administering a Training Program, and III. Teaching and the Training Program. 
The authors dispose of any hair-splitting definitions by stating that industrial teach- 
ing and training are, so far as they are concerned, synonymous, and henceforth pro- 
ceed to use them interchangeably. They have indicated the need for a training pro- 
gram not only because it is impossible to avoid training by hiring skilled men, but 
because the introduction of mass production has made the individual’s job monoto- 
nous and because the growth of companies has brought about an almost complete re- 
moval of the human side of management, so far as the worker is concerned. The 
individual does not build a radio. He solders an endless series of connections, or 
screws one kind of gadget in place. Therefore, training is necessary for the welfare 
of business and for the future of the democratic system: to make the worker function 
willingly and understandably within the framework of Big Business. 
in order to reduce our present labor strife. 

Part III. Teaching and the Training Program consumes well over half the volume. 
It contains chapters devoted to such fields as orientation training, supervisor and 
executive training, technical and professional training, trade and semi-skilled train- 
ing, and office training. The student of training is referred especially to Chapter 10 
which gives a penetrating analysis of the differences between academic teaching and 
industrial teaching. I do not feel that the chapter on Supervisor Training adds any- 
thing new to what has already been written, and professional training is handled in 
an incomplete manner. There yet remains to be written a book that handles the 
latter field adequately. As is usual with training men, the subject of costs of training 
is left unmentioned. Training men apparently become so engrossed in their pro- 
fession that eventually they grow immune to the problem of how much a company 
should spend on a training program. _By and large, however, this book is informa- 
tive, unbiased, and to the point. It is the most thorough treatment of the subject to 
appear to date. The book is well illustrated, and includes a classified bibliography 
on this and related fields, and contains many valuable suggestions for increasing the 
value of a given training organization. This book would not only make valuable 


reading for men in training work, but many industrial executives could profit from 
reading it. 


It is necessary 


W.N. Ryerson 
Sun Oil Company 
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(Continued from page 395) 


for the lower-count articles. The improved Flesch formula was described in Jour. 
Appl. Psychol. June, 1948. 


Personnel Psychology. Quarterly, $6 a year; single copies $2. Personnel Psychology, Inc., 1727 Harvard St., N. W., Washington 
g, D.C. , 


Journal of Applied Psychology. Bi monthly, $6.00 a year; single copics $1.25. American Psychological Association, Inc., 1515 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


PERSONNEL & INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIRECTOR. 35 years old; college graduate, psychol- 
ogy Major. 12 years experience in all phases of personnel & industrial relations work in varied in- 
dustries, including multi-plant organizations. Particularly interested in the general field & only in 
a position of responsibility with the necessary authority. Box 46, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL ASSISTANT, INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ASSISTANT OR INTERVIEWER. 11 
years broad successful experience in industry. Degree in Industrial Relations. Free to travel any- 
where. Veteran, 32, married. Box 48, Pers. Jour. 





TOE-HOLD WANTED. I'll make the job and make it pay. March °49, Master of Science in 
Psychology. Major: Industrial Psychology; minor: Industrial Relations. March '47, BA in Busi- 


ness Administration. Major: Labor Relations; minor: Psychology. 4 years exp. as Asst. Office 
Mgr. & Secretary to Branch Mgr. of IBM Corp. Branch Office. Useful skills: Shorthand, Book- 
keeping, IBM EAM Machines. Present location Pacific Coast. Box 53, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ASSISTANT. Experience in interviewing, union 
negotiations and safety. BS in Personnel and Industria] Relations, Bradley University. Age 24, 
married and willing to move. Box 54, Pers. Jour. 





MANPOWER MANAGEMENT. Now directing comprehensive personnel program; salary and wage 
administration; recruitment, utilization and development of manpower resources. Offer ten years 
diversified and practical experience with printing trade and Federal Government. A.B. Swarthmore 
College: M.A. Temple University, Personnel Psychology. Present salary $6850; age 32; married; 
family. Desire position of greater responsibility and challenge. Box 55, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL WORK: Young woman graduating June ’49 with BS in Business Admin., major in 
personnel and minor in psychology. Two years business experience. Self-financed university train- 


ing. Pleasing personality and appearence. Interested in a position of responsibility. Age 25. 
Box 56, Pers. Jour. 


HELP WANTED 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters per line. 
10% discount for two insertions, 20% off for three insertions or more. 





